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Attention, American Churchmen! 


The Ecumenical Review, a publication of the World 
Council of Churches, has made its bow-—Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1, Autumn, 1948. Its “one and only purpose,” says 
the opening editorial, “is to help in the creation of true 
fellowship between the churches,” which, it is declared, 
have for several centuries “not been on speaking terms 


with each other.” Indeed they have actually spoken 
“against each other.” The editor, Dr. W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, hopes that the magazine will reflect the “common 
struggle for that truth which transcends all churches and 
all men.” It is to reveal both strengths and weaknes+es 
in the ecumenical movement. That movement is a “meet- 
ing place of theologies and no one can know beforehand 
to what degree an ‘ecumenical theology’ will emerge . . . 
or what its content may be.” 

In the opening article, Bishop Brilioth of Sweden pays 
his respects to Christendom (the final issue of which has 
just come from the press) which was ably edited by Dr. 
H. Paul Douglass, and promises that the new quarterly 
will “aim at a similar standard.” 


This first issue, which was in print before the Amster- 
dam meeting, contains two philosophical and theological 
articles which serve exceptionally well to inform Ameri- 
can churchmen concerning some of the less familiar cur- 
rents of European Christian thought. The first is by the 
late Nicholas Berdyaev, one of the most eminent exposi- 
tors of Eastern Orthodox theology. 


The Universal and the Particular 


Berdyaev addresses himself to the East-West struggle 
as it concerns the unity of Christendom. Every “believ- 
ing Christian,” he says, has regarded the Christian revela- 
tion as supra-national and supra-historical. “That con- 
viction can express itself in two contrary ways: either a 
particular limited confession is regarded as the fulness of 
the universal truth, or the historical confessional limita- 
tions are seen to contain the universal truth in all its 
depth, though expressed imperfectly or even distorted. 
It is only the second attitude that is favorable to the ecu- 
menical movement—the first can be nothing but an obsta- 
cle to it.” Regarding the relationship between Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox beliefs he makes this 
rather surprising statement: “The Thomistic distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural, without which 
the Catholic thinkers cannot move a step, does not exist 
for the Greek Fathers and is alien to Orthodox thought. 
And yet all this is of secondary importance as compared 
with our common faith in Christ.” 
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The development of that movement he regards as im- 
perative, but he says it is not always “quite sincere.” “A 
sincere attitude to the ecumenical problem presupposes on 
the part of every Christian denomination a sense of its 
own incompleteness and a striving for completion. . . 
All the historical forms of Christianity are limited and to 
some extent distorted by the peculiarities of their develop- 
ment, by human self-assertion, by national and social con- 
ditions—and yet behind those forms there is hidden the 
one, universal Church.” 

The historic forms of Christianity “failed to justify 
man’s creativeness.”” When science, economics, politics, 
etc., were “enfranchised” every “autonomous sphere be- 
came a law unto itself, not subordinated to any spiritual 
centre. But man was enslaved by those autonomous 
spheres, none of which implied freedom for the human 
being as a whole.” This, it will be noted, follows the line 
of current criticism of secularism. Berdyaev, however, 
comments: “Christians usually call it secularization and 
lay the blame for it on the enemies of Christianity. But 
instead of making accusations it would be better to rec- 
—_— that man’s creativeness has never been wholly 

ree. 


Salvation—Personal and Cosmic 


A striking passage concerns “personal and cosmic sal- 
vation.” “Can we go on,” Berdyaev asks, “interpreting 
Christianity as solely the religion of personal salvation in 
the eternal life—which means transferring selfishness to 
the world beyond? Such an interpretation is the main 
source of reactionary motives in Christianity. A religion 
of merely personal salvation is an essential contradiction 
to the good news of the coming of God’s Kingdom. That 
Kingdom means not only a personal but a social and cos- 
mic transfiguration. . . . In this connection it is very im- 
portant to recall the greatest thinker among the Greek 
Fathers—St. Gregory of Nissa. In his view salvation 
was only possible for the whole world, for all mankind 
and not for the separate, isolated man. He therefore be- 
lieved in universal salvation and denied everlasting pun- 
ishment. This is precisely what the metaphysical justifi- 
cation of catholicity and communalty means. I can find 
salvation only with my brothers, with the entire human 
race and the whole world. 

“The same thing is really implied by the Orthodox idea 
of subornost, togetherness, which rules out the conception 
of an exclusively individual salvation. Hence the idea of 
predestination and of salvation of the elect has always 
been foreign to Eastern Christianity—to Orthodoxy. The 
theory of predestination, so important for Western Chris- 
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tianity, has not even been a matter for discussion among 
Orthodox thinkers.” 


For those of us who may be tempted to exclaim, What 
has all this to do with the ecumenical movement? PBerd- 
yaev has a reply: “The Christian ecumenical movement is 


a problem of Christian metaphysics and cannot be severed 
from it.” 


Russian Orthodoxy is more eschatological than West- 
ern Christianity. “‘Eschatological Christianity, which 
might be contrasted with the historical, is turned towards 
the light that issues from the future. The eschatological 
attitude may be of two kinds. It may be passive and 
pessimistic ; evil reigns in the world and one must look 
for the end of the world and the Last Judgment. Or it 
may be active and be an expectation of a new world to 
come. In Russia both those attitudes were prevalent but 
truth is to be found in the second one, which may be con- 
nected with faith in the millennium.” Again, Berdyaev 
says, “The Kingdom of God is only revealed eschatologi- 
cally. It means the end of this world, its transfiguration, 
a new heaven and a new earth.” 


Church, Soviet Government and Communism 


Concerning the Russian Church and the government, 
Berdyaev says “The fact that the Soviet Government 
professes an atheistic and materialistic doctrine must be 
admitted to be actually favorable to the Russian Church, 
for it is so to speak a guarantee of its inner freedom.” 
Restraint of the totalitarian dictatorship lies in the devel- 
opment of a religious movement among the people. “All 
testify to the increase of such a movement.” The Church 
has its own sphere: 

“The Church does not occupy itself with politics and 
should not do so. It can only be a spiritual and moral 
force. Those who demand that the Russian Church 
should protest against certain anti-Christian actions of 
the Soviet Government fail to understand its relation to 
the state. The Church is bound to recognize the Soviet 
power as alien and heathen, though necessary for the Rus- 
sian people’s existence. It cannot appeal to the govern- 
ment’s Christian conscience, for the Soviets do not recog- 
nize Christian morality as binding upon them and have 
their own code of behavior.” 

As for communism, it is “formally built after the pat- 
tern of the Catholic and the Orthodox theocracies but the 
order is reversed. Communism tries to realize social jus- 
tice but does so in an anti-Christian spirit suppressing the 
human personality which, economically, it wants to liber- 
ate. It is contrary to the Christian spirit but is an imita- 
tion of the old theocratic suppression of man.” Religious 
socialism, on the other hand, “is very different in spirit 
from anti-religious collectivism which inevitably tends to 
deny freedom and personality; it means communalty and 
subornost which always presuppose freedom and the value 
of personality.” 


“The Church, Russia and the West” 


The second of the two articles referred to deals philo- 
sophically with the East-West crisis. It is by Martin 
Wight, assistant director of studies in the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs in London. Russia and the West 
can no longer be called “Christendoms”: rather, they are 
“post-Christian civilizations”; “for Christendom, East- 
ern and Western alike, is dead. Let us try to define our 
terms: what do we mean by Christendom? Something 
like this: a society in which 1. the majority are practising 
Christians ; 2. the Church is therefore the most venerated 


and influential of all institutions; 3. the Church itself js 
vigorous and uncorrupted—and are we to add, united? 
4. social and political organization is therefore saturated 
with Christian presuppositions. These conditions are no 
longer found anywhere in the world. Christians are 
everywhere a dwindling minority with decreasing influ. 
ence in a society whose presuppositions are non-Christian 
and increasingly anti-Christian. Marxism has become the 
secular substitute for Orthodox Christianity as bourgeois 
liberalism was already the secular substitute for Western 
Christianity.” 

Moreover, in the existing crisis two conclusions are in- 
escapable: “1. No thorough-going cooperation between 
Russia and the West is possible within the foreseeable 
future, that is, so long as Russia and the West remain 
what they distinctively are. It may be possible however 
to establish a balance of power which might last a gen- 
eration. This very broadly has been the objective of 
American policy since the War. But here at once the 
ambiguity of international politics appears: what in one 
view would be a balance of power, in another view would 
be the stabilization of America’s present military prepon- 
derance through the monopoly of the atomic bomb; and 
the second view is inevitably Russia’s. 2. The Third 
World War is therefore humanly speaking inevitable. A 
balance of power is no substitute for international order: 
it is inherently unstable. Within a generation Russia will 
have the atomic bomb, and the growth of her population 
will give her an overwhelming preponderance in man- 
power.” 

This brings the writer into a conflict, which he recog- 
nizes, with the Federal Council’s A Positive Program for 
Peace. That document says: “Our people should reject 
fatalism about war. War is not inevitable. If it should 
come, it would be because of conditions that men could 
have changed.” In a footnote Mr. Wight comments: 
“There is a touch of Christian Science in the American 
churches, denying that evil really exists and that disaster 
can really be imminent,” illustrating by a quotation from 
another Federal Council document, Soviet American Re- 
lations. The passage lighted on is this: “War with Rus- 
sia can be avoided and it must be avoided without com- 
promise of basic convictions.” 

The conflict, however, is resolvable: “There is a way 
of foretelling the inevitability of disaster which is theo- 
logically responsible and informed with—not optimism, 
but with hope. It is the way in which the Prophets re- 
peatedly predicted the doom of Israel and of the nations 
of the Gentiles, and a greater than the Prophets predicted 
the doom of Jerusalem. Prediction rises to prophecy 
when it becomes the vehicle of judgment, and it becomes 
the vehicle of judgment when it carries the rider ‘Except 
ye repent.’ . . . Ruthlessly realistic analysis is not incom- 
patible with hope, for hope is a theological not a political 
virtre. ‘Humanly speaking inevitable,’ we say, but this 
omits the humanly incalculable factor of God’s grace. 
nd even if it is not God’s purpose to intervene, it does 
not invalidate hope, because the object of hope is not par- 
ticular things God may allow in history, but God himself.” 

What the writer is basically concerned with is the dif- 
ference between secular and sacred history—“between 
history as process only and history as purpose, between 
history aetiological and history teleological. If we use 
one metaphor we may say that secular and sacred history 
interpenetrate; if we use another, and perhaps a truer 
one. we will see secular history as the surface of the time- 
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process, dead and glassy, and sacred history as the same 
time-process transparent against the light of eternity, the 
sum of all the depths of destiny.” The “secular liberal” 
attitude toward the present crisis rests on two beliefs. 
“One is a broad pelagianism—the belief that we are on 
the whole well-meaning people doing our best, who will 
somehow muddle through. The other is secular optimism 
—the belief that because we are well-meaning and doing 
our best, things will therefore tend to come right; or (for 
optimism sidesteps subtly in fatalism) that what does 
happen will be for the best anyway.” Both are false. 
“We are not well-meaning people doing our best; we are 
miserable sinners, living under judgment, with a heritage 
of sin to expiate. We are doing our best like Caiaphas, 
for our idolatrous loyalties; we are well-meaning like 
Pilate, every day crucifying Christ afresh. We will not 
somehow muddle through; if we repent and cast ourselves 
upon God’s mercy we have the promise that we shall be 
saved—a totally different thing, which carries no assur- 
ance of muddling through in this world. Nor do we find 
in the Bible anything resembling the secular theory of 
progress.” 

As Christianity sees it history is “a process with an 
author, who lies outside it, that is to say outside time. 
It had a beginning and will have an end, both of them de- 
termined by its author; and it is only in relation to what 
lies outside itself that it has a meaning. But it is a process 
whose moving force is the moral freedom of the human 
individuals involved in it; and consequently its meaning 
is identical with judgment by the author, a verdict on the 
exercise of that freedom both general and particular, a 
sifting of the good elements from the bad.” At a certain 
point in the historical process came “the fulfilment of 
history, since the meaning of history was there shown; 
but there still remained an epilogue in which that mean- 
ing might be fully proclaimed—the epilogue in which we 
live. And with the end of the epilogue history will end 
too: our air-bubble in eternity will collapse. We imagine 
the end of history as the last event of the temporal series ; 
we know it doctrinally as the Second Coming of Christ; 
but in the sense in which we are considering it, it is the 
final verdict by the author of history, the act of explicit 
judgment, which will separate the evil from the good and 
afford the ultimate meaning.” 

The Second Coming, neglected idea that it is, is de- 
clared to be basic to the Christian message. But the 
Church has held alternate views. “The early Christians, 
in their eagerness, looked forward across history as it 
were through a telescope, exaggerating the closeness of 
the end. In modern times we have done the opposite. 
Applying the wrong end of the telescope to our eves, we 
have decided that the Second Coming is so far away that 
we cannot detect it and need not worry about it; it is 
probably connected with the cooling down of the earth and 
the second law of thermodynamics, and can be left to 
astronomers; and so we may settle comfortably to the 
real business of life, doing good to one another and to 
ourselves, correcting social maladjustments, and keeping 
civilization greased and refuelled.” The history of the 
Church shows that “expectation of the end has always 
been one of the marks of a high spiritual culture ; though 
this does not mean that we can regain a high spiritual 
culture by cultivating apocalyptic fantasies. To expect 
the end is to recognize the deeper truth that judgment is 
always imminent, is latent in every crisis—personal as well 
as public, and that at any moment our lives may be sliced 
off and we may be judged.” 
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Radio Commentator Admonishes the Press 


National Newspaper Week, which was observed early 
in October, had as its theme, “The right to know is the 
key to all your liberties.” Don Hollenbeck, of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, took his cue from this in his 
radio feature “CBS Views the Press” on October 2. The 
script, which one would not expect to see widely copied 
in the newspapers, contains much of interest. The ex- 
cerpts given below are not offered as characterizing the 
press generally, nor as proof that war scares are system- 
atically worked up by the press. But they tell what one 
well-sponsored observer and critic thinks. Mr. Hollenbeck 
said in part: 

“Afternoon papers of last Friday exploded into a rash 
of red and black headlines that must have caused a lot 
of gloomy conversation at dinner tables that evening. The 
W orld-Telegram said, ‘Russians fire in Berlin air lane, 
Yanks fly on.’ The Journal-American said ‘Red firing 
imperils airlift.’ In the Sun, ‘Russians fire into air lane.’ 
In the Post, ‘Soviets fire at Berlin air corridor.’ In all 
cases, an Associated Press story was the basis for the 
headlines: the leading paragraph began as follows: “The 
Russians threw anti-aircraft fire into the crowded Berlin 
air corridor today but didn’t hit anything. The Anglo- 
American airlift to blockaded Berlin kept right on run- 
ning.’ One had visions of C54’s ducking heavy doses of 
flak, taking evasive action; it seemed a miracle that the 
airlift could go through without at least one crash and 
be the almost inevitable cause of a shooting war. Russian- 
American relations had been worsening fast—two days 
later, the western powers were to call off all negotiations 
over the Berlin crisis as fruitless, and announce that the 
entire question would be put before the United Nations 
Security Council. 


“By next morning, Saturday, there was some confusion. 
The New York Times special story said that Soviet 
authorities threatened to close one of the three air corri- 
dors into Berlin by announcing they planned a seven- 
hour anti-aircraft firing practice ; farther along, the story 
said that only one pilot had witnessed any firing in the 
corridor and that it had been done by a Soviet fighter 
plane strafing a ground target. But in the Daily News and 
Mirror, the Associated Press again: ‘The Russians 
slammed anti-aircraft fire into the crowded airlift corri- 
dor, without hitting anything.’ In the Herald Tribune, 
the entire matter was buried under the story about a 
United States counter-ban on Russian newspapers from 
the American zone; this was a United Press story, which 
repeated the statement that only one American pilot re- 
ported seeing any flak bursts, and said that informed 
allied headquarters dismissed the Russian announcement 
of anti-aircraft fire as a one-day scare maneuver in the 
war of nerves. 

“Saturday afternoon’s newspapers followed up with 
the flat announcement by the United States airforce head- 
quarters in Wiesbaden, according to the United Press, 
that any pilots’ reports of Russian anti-aircraft fire being 
seen on the fringes of the air corridor were not true. And 
that was borne out by further examination of the data: 
American pilots’ logs during the time in question show 
absolutely no reports of anti-aircraft fire, and further- 
more, it has been officially (but off the record) said that 
there was no firing, and no American planes were diverted 
from their courses. So the big shooting affair in the air- 
lift corridor, the vision of the C54’s threading their way 
through bursts of fire from flak towers—as the AP said, 
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slamming anti-aircraft fire into the crowded corridor— 
turns out to have been nothing at all—nothing, that is, 
except another case such as we discussed last week: the 
imaginary firing on an American ship off the coast of 
Siberia. One more incident to solidify in American minds 
the impression that war with Russia is inevitable—as 
inevitable as the next hour or so, and that we may as well 
resign ourselves. 

“On behalf of the newspapers, it may be argued that 
the Associated Press sent the story, that local editors 
took it in good faith, and skyrocketed it into scare-heads. 
That argument won’t wash. On that Friday afternoon 
when the story broke, there was also available to two 
New York evening newspapers, the Vorld-Telegram and 
the Journal-American, the United Press account of the 
same anti-aircraft story. It came in about the same time the 
Associated Press story did, and it was an editor’s choice 
which of the two to use. But note this: the United Press 
story didn’t go to nearly the lengths the Associated Press 
account did; it was much more cautious, not nearly so 
flashy, and its first account took note of the fact that 
only one pilot had reported seeing an ack-ack burst. But 
of course, it wasn't nearly so meaty for a headline, and 
so it was put on the dead-hook, where unusable copy is 
spiked, and undoubtedly a lot more newspapers were sold 
to despairing New Yorkers who may have had to take 
a teeny touch extra of pepsin after their evening meal. 

“... So much for that incident: it was followed a few 
days later by a similar one which emphasized the impor- 
tance of getting all the story before beginning the head- 
line ballyhoo. At 11:03 a.m. Thursday, (day before 
yesterday), the United Press teletype in the CBS news- 
room—and in newspaper city rooms—clicked out the fol- 
lowing: ‘Bulletin—American authorities were informed 
today that Russian troops had opened fire inside the U. S. 
sector of Berlin.’ Just that much, but enough to start the 
jitters, certainly. The AP teletypes were checked imme- 
diately—nothing there. Four minutes later, the UP added 
this: ‘American military patrols were rushed to the south- 
ern extremity of the U.S. sector where the Russian troops 
were reported to have opened fire.’ Again, nothing on the 
AP. Six minutes later, this from the UP: ‘First reports 
gave no indications as to the extent of the shooting or 
what caused it.’ Finally, more than half an hour after that 
first excited UP bulletin, the Associated Press sent a 
message to editors that its Berlin offices were investigating 
a shooting scrape. Then, in about a half an hour, the 
Associated Press got in motion—its bulletin read, ‘Rus- 
sian soldiers who made a foray into the U.S. sector of 
Berlin shot and wounded two German civilians, American 
military police reported. Particulars of the incident were 
not immediately available.’ By 12:15, more than an hour 
after the first information that there’d been a shooting in 
Berlin, it still looked as if it might be serious: the AP 
said military police headquarters had reports that some 
armed Russians had entered the American-occupied bor- 
ough of Lichtenrade, which lies at the American-Soviet 
sector borders, and that while their mission was not im- 
mediately known, MPs said the Russians were four or 
five blocks inside the American sector. Were they invad- 
ing, or what? All one had to go on were these tatters of 
rumor and report—one couldn’t call them news. It wasn’t 
until nearly two o’clock—another long interval—that a 
comprehensive story of what had actually happened be- 
gan to emerge. And what had happened was this: A Rus- 
sian lieutenant had called on his girl friend—or a lady 


he wanted for a girl friend—in the American sector. The 
neighbors objected—just why, is a tidbit of information 
not available—but they objected anyhow, and called the 
German police. These in turn called our MPs, and the 
Russian officer panicked; he began to run, and fired be- 
hind him to scare his pursuers. He hit a German man 
in the legs... . 

“Mercifully, this was handled moderately in the news- 
papers, and readers were spared the same fears they 
must have experienced over the air corridor shooting 
story, which wasn’t cleared up so rapidly, but any headline- 
happy editor getting one of those early fragments of 
rumor just about edition time might have rushed it into 
type and on the streets under a scare headline: ‘shooting 
breaks out in Berlin.’ The point at issue here is the pro- 
priety of sending into newspaper offices such inconclusive 
and incomplete accounts, but the old game of competition 
—getting there first and straightening it out later if its 
wrong—is hard to avoid plaving. In this case, the Asso- 
ciated Press showed admirable restraint by confining itself 
to a private message to editors that it was investigating a 
shooting scrape in Berlin.” 


The Problem of Uprooted People 


Who are the uprooted people? What is their situation 
today? What has been done for them and what remains 
to be done? Answers to these questions will he found in 
The Role of Uprooted People in European Recovery by 
Jane Perry Clark Carey of Barnard College. It is pub- 
lished by the National Planning Association (800 2ist 
St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.). Price $1.00. “Dis- 
placed Persons,” it should be noted, are, technically, mainly 
those uprooted because of Nazi or Fascist pressure. 
Former German nationals or members of minority groups 
expelled from their homes do not come under the care of 
the I. R. O. 

Among Dr. Carey’s recommendations for DP’s are 
quick action by the United States and other countries to 
provide greater opportunities for resettlement, the use of 
DP’s to provide badly needed manpower in Europe, train- 
ing for all DP’s, the revision of recruitment methods, the 
return of prisoners of war to their own country, the need 
for the resettlement of Jewish DP’s, and for “international 
sanctuaries for the ill and elderly,” the strengthening of 
the assistance given by private organizations. For the 
German and Austrian refugees Dr. Carey urges permis- 
sion for them to return to their homes if they desire to 
do so, far more careful study of the whole problem by the 
occupying powers, their cultural integration into the com- 
munities where they are now living, international aid, 
assistance in emigration, and re-study of Allied policies 
and agreements. Dr. Carey urges in this connection an 
increase in the German industrial level “in order to sup- 
port her population for the sake of European recovery,” 
greater freedom of movement for the German population 
“practically and legally” between the zones of occupation, 
and the outlawing of mass expulsions “on ground of 
ethnic origin alone.” The latter, Dr. Carey insists, is “a 
continuation of the theory and practice which Hitler de- 
veloped.” 

A Program Guide prepared by the American Friends 
Service Committee, is included with it. This brings the 
discussion down to the attitudes of the community where 
the meeting is taking place and of the group itself. This 
guide should add greatly to the pamphlet’s usefulness. 
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